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from hard and bitter toil. As the produc-
tion of wealth was made easier, and the
standard of life rose higher, the pursuit of
wealth became no less ardent.

The expansion of the desire for wealth
with the growth of man's needs

Each increase in the standard of living
creates new wants in us. Our wants and
supposed needs are regulated by custom,
and we are not content with less than we
know of as desirable things. Man's wants
are thus indefinite, and it is impossible
to put bounds to his desire for wealth.
This is as true of the moral as of the selfish.
The latter desires infinite command of
wealth for himself; the former desires the
indefinite command of the means of life
by the multitude.

The ascent of man does not, therefore,
free him from the necessity of labor or
the pursuit of wealth. It may, however,
eventually free him from unremitting
labor; it may confer upon all men the
enjoyment of a high standard of life, in
which there shall be considerable elements
of freedom and leisure.

We all know that labor varies greatly
in character, that some tasks are agreeable
and others irksome and monotonous. It
is not the distinction between mental and
manual labor which we refer to. Either
mental or manual tasks may be laborious;
either, again, may be stimulating and
agreeable. It is a physical effort to climb
a mountain, but the thing is often done for
sheer joy of conquering a physical difficulty
and triumphing over natural obstacles.

The pursuit of wealth in relation to irk-
some labors

Many manual tasks calling for consider-
able physical effort, such as gardening or
carpentering, are often taken up as hobbies
by persons of leisure. The truth is that
labor is irksome when it is pursued without
variety for long hours, when little of skill
is exercised in its performance, when it is
exceedingly laborious, or when it brings
little reward.

Modern society has made us accustomed
to the use of, or desire for, a multitude of
complex articles. Our houses, our cloth-

ing, our every appurtenance of pleasure
or sport, call for a huge variety of articles
which, if made pleasurably by individuals,
would take so long to make that few of
them would be available. We solve the
problem of producing a large output of
labor by machine production. As a re-
sult, manufacturing work becomes irksome
in the extreme. To make a shoe entirely
by hand was a task which yielded variety
and pleasure in labor. The task may
have been a pleasant one not only because
it was varied, but also because it yielded
a complete product which the workman
could see and handle and call his own.
Variety of tasks and the joy of creative
work are found hand in hand when the
individual worker can feel that he him-
self is responsible for a complete product.

Has the advent of machinery had a de-
grading effect on labor generally ?

Not so with the modern shoe factory.
Shoes are now produced by complicated
machines, and each individual part of a -
shoe is made by a separate machine. Con-
sequently, the worker told off to tend the
separate machine does nothing all day
long but what may be a wearisome, mind-
destroying task. Hour after hour, day
after day, week after week, year after
year, he is found fastening heels, or hold-
ing up shoes to the lasting-machine. The
machine itself is a great triumph of the
human intellect; in the working of the
machine, some say, is involved the degra-
dation of labor.

But, on the other hand, certain thought-
ful observers and students of the problem
have questioned whether the advent of
machinery has really had in general a
degrading effect upon the industrial em-
ployments. Thus, for example, Professor
T. N. Carver, dealing with this very case
of the making of shoes, has suggested
that other considerations should be taken
into account:

" Looked at broadly, is the average
work of a laborer in a machine industry
less dignified, less agreeable, less humaniz-
ing than it was before the industry reached
the machine stage? From the nature of
the question, it is dangerous to dogmatize,